WHEN BRODIE HOLDS HER PEACE 
Once you have explained Joseph Smith by the safe 
conventional rulesofthumb 1) that he was neither 
as good nor as bad as he has been painted, and 2) that 
eer followed a perfectly natural course 


of evolution, you still have to explain his success. This 
Mrs. Brodie attempts to do by demonstrating 1) that 
Joseph Smith had a great personal “magnetic appeal, 
2) that his teaching was a product of New England 
and “smelled of the frontier,” 3) that it was pleasingly 
materialistic and emphasized worldly prosperity and 4) 
that it was a “potpourri” of everything. 

The first three of these arguments break down com- 
pletely in consideration of the fact that the church 
derived its numbers and its strength largely from Euro 
pean converts who had never set eyes on Joseph Smith, 
who were far removed from the Yankee tradition and 
to whom the frontier was a foreign and a hostile thing 
(incidentally the Church was never very popular in 
New England, and it was detested on the frontier). 
Moreover the materialistic appeal was all against join- 
ing the church in their case. Brodie must rest her whole 
case here on the economic urge, and she becomes frank- 
ly deceptive in speaking of “phenomenal conversions 
among the poverty-ridden English workers.” (212). She 
rie were poverty-ridden because G. A. Smith 
be cane pole aad in England, yet the one source 

pecitically states, “its converts are not made 
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m the lowest ranks” but are “mechanics and trades- 
a little money.” (212). The eco 
the church paper, was that offered 
by America, not the church. These people all paid their 
own way: it was quite possible for them to go to Ameri- 
ca without complicating matters and ruining their 
economic outlook by becoming Mormons. 

But why argue? The proof lies to hand—and Brodie 
y in tiptoe silence. We refer to the 
erts themselves. 


fro 
men who have saved 


nomic appeal even in 


has passed it b 
journals and reminiscences of the conv 
These were not written for publication and are often 
very frank; the writers have not the slightest reason for 
concealing their interests and motives, and if they did 
not know their own strong minds it is not likely that 
anyone else ever will. Almost without exception they 
tell the same story: joining the church meant loss of 
economic security and social status, one became a pariah 
of the worst sort; there were impassioned scenes in 
the family and brickbats in the streets. The prospect 
in America was not brilliant—they looked forward only 
to hardships and privations in the new land. If one 
wanted to go to America to improve one’s fortune, 
there were certainly better ways of doing it than this 
making enemies of all the world. Of all this, not a word 
in Brodie—only the insinuation that the people joined 
up to get rich. 

If the personality, American background and ma- 
terialism of Joseph Smith does not explain his success 
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it must lie in “the secret of the theology,” namely, that 
it was “a patchwork of ideas and rituals drawn from 
every quarter.” To her this is a mark of degeneracy, 
and she neglects to mention Joseph Smith’s frequent 
declaration that he gladly accepts truth from any and 
all sources—for it must appear that Brodie has made a 
oreat discovery. Now there is no such thing as a com 
oletely original religion, and every religion, including 
Christianity, is full of things that may be found else- 
where. If Joseph Smith thought of the sky as being 
blue, so did the ancient Chinese. It is no condemnation 
of the teachings of Jesus that, as Justin Martry dem- 
onstrates at great length, they may also be found in 
the philosophers. But the mere throwing together of 
i” of everything does not make a doctrine. 
In this regard we must point to another remarkable, 


perhaps the most remarkable, feature of Mormonism 


tion. 
Experience has shown that no religious body, from 


the smallest country congregation to the Church of 
Rome itself, can subsist for long without finding itself 
under the necessity of interpreting the scriptures. The 
result is the “History of Dogma.” But the Mormons 
have no History of Dogma. There has never been a 
‘eg scholar. Learned men in various fields have 

Sirti but there are no experts on matters of 
Ke ine; there has never been a council or synod to 


‘or even discuss any matter of doctrine 
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If Joseph Smith were to walk into a conference of 
the Mormon Church today he would find himself com- 
pletely at home; and if he were to address the congre- 
gation they would never for a moment detect anything 
the least bit strange, unfamiliar or old-fashioned in his 
teaching. 

Yet for all this incredible doctrinal stability, the 
Mormons have been of all people the least disposed to 
fight change—no one insists more emphatically on their 
passion for progress than Brodie herself. Moreover the 
Saints have always had more than their share of crack- 
pots, and these have always been given a hearing. Yet 
of all churches in the world only this one has not found 
it necessary to readjust any part of its doctrine in the 
last hundred years. 


If we are to believe Mrs. Brodie, it was the shrewd- 
ness and agility of Joseph’s “highly compensated” type of 
reasoning, plus a great “magnetic” appeal that induced 
people to swallow his doctrine as he held them spell- 
bound from the pulpit?and when “his magnetic person” 
left the pulpit even for a moment “‘it left a void that 
they found intolerable.” What, then, would be the first 
result of his death? Doctrinal chaos, of course. Why 
didn’t the whole thing explode? Was it because Joseph 
Smith had left a legacy of written revelation? But 
every page of scripture is just so much more grist for 
controversy. Were people indifferent to matters of doc’ 
trine? Not when they would go forth by the thousands 
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as unpaid preachers. The fact that everyone has a share 
in church work, though it makes for loyalty, should 
only lead to doctrinal confusion. Let it be borne in mind 
that the Mormons regard the heavens as still open, and 
every man and woman eligible to receive inspiration. 
How does Brodie explain the fact that the doctrine 
which she claims was the haphazard outgrowth of com- 


plete opportunism remains the most stable on earth? 


She doesn’t. 
What Eduard Meyer sees in the Mormon doctrine 


is before everything else “Konsequenz,” i. e., meaning, 
-onsistency; to use his own words, that doctrine is 
“absolutely literal, sober and logical” (verstandesge- 
maess). Moreover, says Meyer, the scientific aspects 
of the dogma, “in full agreement with the later dis- 
-overies of science,” may well be a cause of considerable 
ratification to believers. These impressive aspects of 
doctrine mean nothing to the glib and superficial mind 
of the modern English-major, the copy-desk mind with 
its inevitable leaning towards journalism and its buoyant 
faith in accomplishing all things by the mere manip- 
ulation of words. Brodie’s silences are an eloquent 
commentary on the shallow thinking of the times. 

*NOTE: Since Mrs. Brodie’s book appeared a number of 
ies by non-Mormon writers (Cross, Davis, Armytage, etc.) 


shown that Mormonism was definitely not a product 
ther of the American Frontier or of the revival meeting. Thus, 
« Mrs. Brodie’s basic assumptions, on which she counts 
vuy to explain her peculiar views of Joseph Smith and his 
“. nave been discredited. See our Mixed Voices. 
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THE ART OF INSINUATION 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY A FEW SUCCINCT EXAMPLES 
FROM A HIGHLY RELIABLE SOURCE 
In 1835 Joseph Smith reports having given a brief 
sketch of his early life, including the first vision, to 
Erastus Holmes. Brodie objects: “But Joseph admittedly 
did not begin to write his history until 1838.” We are 
to assume that the report must bea mistake. Only Joseph 
Smith is talking about a brief informal sketch, while 
Brodie is talking about the formal Church history, an en- 
tirely different thing. She insinuates that they are the 
same thing and that the prophet is lying. (24). 


The Moundbuilders actually resemble the Book of 
ormon people not at all. (36). Who said they did? 
The Book cf Mormon tells of a people ages removed 
from the Moundbuilders and very far away. Yet Brodie 
insinuates that because the Moundbuilders (of all 
people) do not resemble the Nephites the Book of 
Mormon is a fraud. 

One of Brodie’s favorite insinuations is that Joseph 
Smith was a charlatan because he constantly used the 
language of the King James Bible, including whole 
passages from the ancient scriptures, in modern revela- 
tions. That is the equivalent of accusing an author of 
stealing words from the dictionary. Jesus and the 
disciples constantly spoke the language of the prophets, 
hot in the original but in the religious idiom of their 
own time and place. Just so the prophets themselves 
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quote from the Psalms and the law. Now the religious 
idiom of the West was the language of the King James 
Bible: that was and still is the standard of “formal” 
English for great occasions. If Joseph Smith had been 
living in Germany he would not have used the King 
James version at all—he would have spoken Luther Ger- 
man, but that would not prove him a hoax and a 
plagiarist. Of course Brodie knows this, but she repeat’ 
edly insinuates that the use of Bible language by Joseph 
Smith implies fraud. 

“Foot-washing was practiced on the Western Re- 
serve” (76). So what? What if it was practiced in 
Tierra del Fuego? Anyone can read about it in the 
New Testament. 

Confronted with the testimony of the Eight Wit- 
nesses, the lady neatly turns it aside with a witticism 
of Mark Twain regarding the prominence of the Whit- 
mer family in the list. But if all the eight had been 
named John Jones the document still remains to be ex- 
plained (79). 

Brodie tells a perfectly fictitious story of an attempt 
by Joseph Smith to walk on the water, but dismisses it 
with the remark, “Baseless though this story may be, it 
is none the less symbolic” (83). The reader is told that 
though no justification exists for believing the story, 
Joseph Smith must always have been doing silly things 
like that, and that makes it “symbolic,” Why bother 
with mere symbols? Why not give the concrete ex’ 
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amples? Can she do no better than to cite a tale that is 
known to be false simply because it symbolizes her idea 
of Joseph Smith? 

“Very early the prophet learned to use persecution 
as a means of identifying himself with the great mar’ 
tyrs.” (88). Now the first thing any Christian thinks 
of upon being persecuted for his religion, the thing in 
fact which the Bible enjoins us to think of, is the asx 
surance, “blessed are you... for so persecuted they the 
prophets that were before you.” Yet in Joseph Smith’s 
case this natural and Christian reaction is evidence to 
Brodie of a singular vanity and shallowness. 

The case of Grandison Newell against the prophet 
is given at length: then “when the court convened it 
was clear that he had no case.” (203). In the mean- 
time, however, we are left with the impression that 
Joseph Smith was somewhat of a rascal. In the same 
way J. C. Bennett’s lurid description of the Danites and 
“Angels” appear at length (315). Later it turns out 
that Bennett is an “unreliable witness to say the least” 
(331), but meantime it has all sunk in and the reader 
is left with a definite impression that the charges may 
well be true. This is a favorite trick of Brodie’s, giving 
worthless but quite damning evidence at length just for 
effect, and then refuting or qualifying the testimonies 
ina single brief sentence. 

The Brodie evolutionary theory rests heavily on the 
“now.” If it is written, “he now refused to beat 
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his wife,” or “he now ate eggs for breakfast,” one 
naturally assumes that the subject formerly did beat 
his wife in the one case, and in the other, that he for- 
merly did not eat eggs for breakfast. That is what the 
words insinuate, but it is not what they say: actually 
the man may never have beaten his wife and always had 
eggs for breakfast. Every selected key event in the life 
of Joseph Smith, Mrs. Brodie introduces with a “now” 
of this sort, making it appear in each case that the 
thing was occurring for the first time; for this she has 
no proof, of course, but the little “now” enables her to 
build up his career step by step the way she wants it. 


Me 
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SUPER-PSYCHOLOGY 

Mrs. Brodie applauds the honesty of Josiah 
Quincy’s conclusion: “If the reader does not know what 
to make of Joseph Smith, I cannot help him out of his 
difficulty. I myself stand helpless before the puzzle.” 
But not Brodie! On no other evidence than Quincy's 
own, she tells us what he should have seen but failed to. 
When J. Quincy reports that Joseph Smith joked with 
him about the ridiculous figure he must sometimes cut 
in the eyes of unbelievers, he simply notes that the 
as the sense to acknowledge the humor of the 
situation (a risk no false prophet would take). This 
interpretation will never do for Brodie; let Josiah look 
ain: is it not plain that Joseph is expressing a m 
“uncertainty and doubt?” ( 295). Likewise when he 
says, “I do not think there have been many good men 
on earth since the days of Adam. I do not want you to 
think I am very righteous, for I am not, he is not just 
speaking plain truths, he is confessing that he has grave 
doubts as to his calling (296). 

In dealing with Emma our author allows free rein 
to her woman’s intuition. One day Joseph was banter- 
ing with his wife while she was setting the table; Parley 
Pratt was present, and everybody was jolly.* Pratt asks 
Joseph why he does not eat alone like Napoleon, and 
Emma observes that he is greater than Napoleon, where 
upon Joseph congratulates her on the wisest utterance 
of her lifetime. It is all very merry and typical—Brodie 

+ was not Parley P. Pratt, of course, it was W. W. Phelps 
but how should Mrs. Brodie know that? 
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often points out that Joseph oii i * aes hand 
for joking about everything—yet she does not esitate 
to see in this episode a clear revelation of the prophet’s 
vanity.” (326). 
a An Smith faced Emma for the last time 
“He knew that she thought him a coward.” So Brodie 
knows that Emma knew that Joseph knew what Emma 
thought! Is this history? There might be some merit in 
this sort of thing if, like the invented speeches of the 
Greek historians, it took some skill to produce. But, if 
anything, it is hard for the historian to avoid the pitfalls 
of such cheap and easy psychology. The business of the 
historian is to tell what happened; not what someone 
might have been thinking about what was happening.* 
Does it take any skill or knowledge at all to write (275) 
“The Book of Mormon must have been a source of 
secret worry,” or (279) “Mormon ritual doubtless had 
its roots in the same unconscious drives that led the 
prophet to polygamy,” or to appeal continually to a 
secret imponderable quality known as “Magnetism?” 
At the end of the book in which she has leaned so 
heavily on the categorical “must have,” our author dis 
plays an equal virtuosity with the categorical “would 
have.” She tells us without a moment’s hesitation (398) 
just what would have happened if the prophet had not 
been killed: the Saints “would have” followed him 
West, he “would have” lost some converts, his Empire 
“would” have been more colorful than Brigham 
Young’s; Emma “would have” followed him, and the 
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gentiles “would not have” been able to rejoice in her 
second marriage, This is history in the Brodie tradition. 
The young woman who can tell us with perfect con- 
fidence just what must have happened and what would 
have happened is not one to be stopped by uncooperative 
documents and recalcitrant sources; and she is most at 
home when there are no documents at all. 


NOTE ON MIND-READING: The eminent American bio- 
grapher, D. S. Freeman, is reported to have said that he knew 
where General Lee was and what he was doing “every minute 
of the Civil War,” but that he “wouldn't dare presume what 
he was thinking” at any time. (Time Magazine, Vol. 52, 1948, 
p. 108). Mrs. Brodie’s principles of research are the exact 
reverse: though never so vague as to where the prophet is or 
what he is doing, she is never at a loss to tell us exactly what 
is going on in his mind. “For the popular, novelized biography 
full of glib insights into the inner man,’ says | the reviewer 
(loc. cit.) * Treanan has nothing but contempt.” To this day 
it remains unclear whether Mrs. Brodie intended a serious 
diography or a novel. 
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If anyone has a right to reject Joseph Smith's own 
story, it is also anybody's right to ask the skeptic for 
a more plausible version of what happened. Such a 
version Fawn Brodie has bravely attempted to produce. 
She tells the plausible enough story of a guy named Joe, 
who walks and talks and laughs and looks just like 
Joseph Smith. Only there the resemblance ends. We 
know a butcher who looks just like the great Johann 
Sebastian Bach, and he walks and talks and eats and 
breathes—the very things that Bach did—only there 
is one slight difference: the butcher can’t write music. 
Brodie’s “Joseph” is a real enough character—all the 
details are there, except one: he can’t do the things 
Joseph Smith did—the only things about Joseph Smith, 
incidentally, that really interest us. 


Brodie’s “Joseph” is decidedly not the man who 
produced the Book of Mormon; for the former is wildly 
imaginative, undisciplined, lazy and short-sighted, while 
the Book of Mormon is the work (even if you take it 
as fiction) of an exceedingly sober, self-controlled, well- 
organized and incredibly industrious brain. 

Brodie’s “Joseph” picks up ideas like a thieving 
magpie, throws them together haphazardly and sells 
them frota the pulpit. He is therefore not the man 
whose teachings are so well-knit and perfectly logical 
that they have never had to undergo the slightest change 
or alteration during a century in which every other 
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church in Christendom has continually revamped its 
doctrines. 

Brodie’s “Joseph” is the man who works by person- 
al magnetism and dispenses his far-fetched and jumbled 
ideas by rhetorical legerdemain. This is not the Joseph 
who won his following among the artisans and farmers 
of Great Britain, Scandinavia and Switzerland—a fine- 
ly-disciplined, hard-headed and Bible-bred generation 
which was looking for light but not interested in vaude- 
ville or voodoo. 

Brodie’s “Joseph” appealed to the Yankee and the 
frontier minds. The real Joseph was suspected by the 
one and hated by the other and enjoyed his great suc- 
cess in distant lands and on the islands of the sea. Inci- 
dentally, no effort of the imagination can fit these 
islanders, or Europeans, for that matter, into the con- 
temporary American scene. 

Brodie’s “Joseph” announces, “my kingdom is of 
this world.” The real Joseph describes this world as “the 
substance of an idol, which waxeth old and shall perish 
in Babylon, even Babylon the great,” and he tells how 
“the hour is not yet but is nigh at hand, when peace 
shall be taken from the earth and the devil shall have 
power over his own dominion.” Joseph Smith's mes 
sage was before everything one of warning, of clear 
specific warnings against the very things that are trans 
piring in our day. No man ever sized up “this world” 


better than he. 
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Brodie’s “Joseph” is not the man who organized the 
church. That man always knew exactly what he was 
doing. Brodie’s Joseph never does. That man, from the 
first, sent out messengers with messages so crystal clear, 
so specific and so unequivocal that it either convinced 
on the spot or excited paroxisms of rage. There was 
nothing hazy in what these men had to say, nor in the 
church they represented. Brodie’s Joseph lives and dies 
in a fog. 

Brodie’s “Joseph” never had the plates. The Joseph 
the witnesses talk about did have them; and as long as 
Mrs. Brodie refuses to face the witnesses her Joseph can 
not turn the real one out of the doors. 

Brodie’s “Joseph,” rioting with his fifty wives, is 
not the man whose conception of marriage so com: 
pletely escapes her. Emma Smith and Eliza Snow were 
not acquainted with the overvsexed rake that Mrs. 
Brodie knows so well. 

Brodie’s “Joseph,” the crazy fool who is “simply 
drunk” with dreams of power and personal glory, has 
nothing in common with the Joseph Smith whose pro- 
nouncements in the campaign of 1843 (still there for 
all to read) are models of wisdom and statesmanship 
that have excited the unqualified admiration of experts. 


Brodie as good as tells us that the Joseph Smith 
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that Josiah Quincy saw and admired is not the “Joseph” 
she has in mind. = 

So we could go on, distinguishing between the 
two Josephs. That is just a way of answering the ques- 
tion we set at the beginning; does Mrs. Brodie go too 
far? “Too far” is putting it mildly. The book is nothing 
but a mass of strained interpretations and limiting ex- 
planations, mostly in terms of a highly intimate and 
intuitive psychology. It would take more than the im- 
pressive padding of an Appendix to support so much 
manipulating, unless the new and wonderful documents 
thus brought to light should turn out to be not merely 
rare but actually have something to say.* Like a buyer 
of first editions, Mrs. Brodie is dazzled enough by the 
mere rarity of her finds to overlook the fact that they 
tell us absolutely nothing that was not known before. 


Still and all, the good woman’s contribution is a 
real one. She has set about to answer the question: 
“How can you explain Joseph Smith if you reject his 
own story?” The result is surprising: time and again 
the discriminating reader asks in wonderment, “can’t 
the dear girl do better than this?” Must it always be 
“would have” and “must have” and fourth-dimensional 
psychology and “Mormonism Unveiled” and reading 
between the lines of vindictive but ambiguous news 
paper articles? If we ever had doubt about the real Jo- 
seph Smith, Brodie’s struggles have dispelled them. The 
question is no longer “how can the world explain Joseph 


pis lide bare 
*Careful search reveals that for all her boasting, Mrs. Brodie 
has not made a single new documentary find! 
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Smith?” but “‘can the world explain him at all?” And 
Brodie gives us the answer: it can’t. It thinks Brodie 
has done the trick and hails her with a prize: nothing 
could more clearly reveal its own sad lack of resources 
or its pathetic eagerness to find some sort of explanation 
for Joseph Smith, than this acclaim of such a poor effort 
to make seminar rhetoric sound like history. 

All his life Saint Augustine, the father of Medieval 
and Modern Christianity, wrestled mightily with the 
problem of working out a doctrine that would satisfy 
both reason and faith. Both Grabmann and Gilson 
bear witness to the inadequacy of his solution, the 
former noting the saint’s failure to answer any of the 
basic questions which it is ostensibly the purpose of 
the gospel to answer, and the latter pointing out the 
“fundamental ambiguity” of the answers he does give. 
It remained for later ages to try to hammer out a com- 
plete and convincing statement of doctrine, and they 
have had no easy time of it. A long line of canons 
and decrees attests alike the determination and the 
failure of the learned divines to give the Christian doc- 
trine a definitive and final form. From which we 
conclude that it is one thing for the sweating revivalist 
to fling out his ecstatic pronouncements as they come 
to him in hot and frenzied disorder, and a very differ- 
ent thing to give logical and consistent form to those 
ideas, 

The gospel as the Mormons know it sprang full- 
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grown from the words of Joseph Smith. It has never 
been worked over or touched up in any way, and js 
free of revisions and alterations. Joseph Smith took 
the same elements that have proven so recalcitrant 
and so hopelessly conflicting in the hands of the 
churchmen and threw them together, with an awful 
lot of other stuff, to follow Brodie, into a single wildly 
chaotic mess. And lo and behold, everything fell into 
line of its own accord; all the haphazard elements in 
the bewildering heap fitted together perfectly to form 
a doctrine so commanding that not even a hint of 
rhetorical paradox is needed to support it, and no 
“Gregorian compromise” with a pleasure-loving world 
has been necessary to assure its vigorous growth. 

The merciless logic of the Mormon doctrine made 
its strictly amateur missionaries from the outset the 
bane of the learned cloth throughout the world. What 
a piece of luck for “Joseph”! How her chuckle-headed, 
pipe-dreaming, glory-mongering hero ever produced a 
doctrine as wholly logical as anything done by a St. 
Thomas or a Calvin and at the same time as vivid 
and intimate as the faith of the Primitive Church is 
one of the more important issues our Sibyl has avoided. 
Certainly her “Joseph” is not up to the task, and until 
a more likely candidate than the Brodie mannikin turns 
up, we will just have to accept Joseph Smith’s own 
story of what happened. 
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